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Report from 
College Night: 
Death of the 
Safety School 


By PATRICK MANGAN 


Anxious students and 
parents buzzing with ques- 
tions silenced when Building 
Coordinator Rene Levine 
stepped up to the podium in 
the packed Murray Kahn 
Theater on College Night, 
May 3. One point that 
Levine addressed during her 
presentation was the highly 
publicized concern of rising 
competition in admission to 
schools that were once con- 
sidered “safeties.” The Wall 
Street Journal recently dubbed 
New York University and 
Vassar College as two of the 
“New Ivies.” 

Admissions have surged 
and prestige has quickly 
risen in many schools, which 
have become increasingly 
selective, due to factors 
including geography and 
demographics. 

According to Levine, 
“You are competing against 
geography.” She jokingly 
advised abandoning the 
crowded sidewalks and 
skyscrapers of the city for the 
cornfields and cows of rural 
America. “Move to 
Arkansas—you’ll be in great 
shape,” she said. 

According to many col- 
lege admissions officers pre- 
sent at College Night, their 
schools do not base accep- 
tance on specific quotas for 
area or high school, in order 
to promote diversity. 

However, according to 
admissions officers from a 
number of schools reached 
by phone including the 
University of Michigan and 
the University of Chicago, 
they specialize in reading 
applications from particular 
regions. 

And in this year’s appli- 
cation process, “The compe- 
tition in New York was stiff,” 
said Levine. 

Take New York 
University for example: 
according to the Statistical 
Report arranged by the 
College Office, the class of 
1995 had 209 of 239 
Stuyvesant students accepted. 
By last year, the number of 
Stuyvesant applicants had 
risen to 287, yet the accep- 
tances dropped nearly 25% 
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Unhindered by Pressure 
Politics and Policy, 
SU Plans Town Hall 


By ABBY DEUTSCH 


The Student Union is 
planning a Town Hall meet- 
ing for the end of May in an 
attempt to excite and inform 
students about school poli- 
tics, and to address Principal 
Stanley Teitel about his role 
in implementing this year’s 
new policies. 

According to Junior Class 
President Scott Burr, who was 
instrumental in kicking off 
plans for the meeting, mem- 
bers of the student audience 
will be able to voice their con- 
cerns after learning what the 
SU and Teitel have done this 
year. 

“We owe at least this to 
the students,” said Sopho- 
more Class Vice President 
Danny Krinsky. “They deserve 
to speak to Teitel, who makes 
all the decisions in this 
school.” 

Burr plans to discuss sev- 
eral issues which he said were 
key in the SU this year. For 
example, reducing science 
requirements from 7.5 peri- 
ods per week, not requiring 
shorts in gym, and letting 
participation in a sports team 


fulfill gym requirements. He 
said he hopes that the discus- 
sion will pressure Teitel into 
action. 

“The administration says 
they don’t have enough bud- 
get [to allow juniors to dou- 
ble in English],” Burr said. 
“But there is enough budget 
if they make it a priority. To 
do that, we have to pressure 
Teitel.” 

Coordinator of Student 
Affairs Frank Mazzetti agreed 
that the meeting will be vital 
in conveying students con- 
cerns to Teitel. “We need to 
articulate to the administra- 
tion that concerns are still 
with us,” said Mazzetti. 
“Students feel Teitel has to 
be more responsive to them. 
They’ve felt that for every- 
thing they tried to bring to 
the administration, they met 
no sense of compromise— 
always ‘no, no, no.’ ” 

Teitel said he “would 
have no problem” with the 
meeting. He anticipates 
explaining policy choices that 
may have confused students. 
For example, he said, sopho- 
mores who support the newly 
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To The Stuyvesant Community 


Stuyvesant Wands 


Lose Their Magic 


Scanners and barcodes are causing a problem in Stuyvesant. 


Emily Firetog / The Spectator 


By ABBIE ZAMCHECK 


“Sometimes we get a 
missed scan, but it’s very rare, 
maybe one out of 300,” said 
Assistant Principal = of 
Technology Steve Kramer 
from his second floor office. 
Looking for an example, he 
scrolls down the vertical dis- 
play on his translucent blue 
G4, where student OSIS num- 
bers are paired with 15 char- 
acter book codes, 39 dis- 
played at a time. After several 
hundred codes pass by, he 
finds what he is looking for. 
He motions to the slot where 
a code should be displayed, 
but only the letter “Z” 
appears. He explains that a 


missed scan resulted in one 
student being credited with 
two books. “I have no clue 
why it happens. It’s like not 
knowing where to scratch an 
itch.” 

The wand used in Stuy to 
scan everything from text- 
books to election votes is the 
DuraWand, a product of the 
Oregon-based Videx compa- 
ny. The company’s website 
describes it as a product 
developed to read bar codes 
in “harsh indoor and outdoor 
environments.” Perhaps life at 
Stuy is too harsh for these 
industrial scanners. Lists of 
overdue books compiled by 
Kramer were distributed dur- 
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(From left) Ryan Muir, Phil Tatel, lvan Giannou and Chuck Siegal get dressed up for Hawaiian Shirt 
day on April 28. Additional photo page 5. 


Peter Beron for The Spectator ” 


Teitel 
Proposes 
Change 
in Voting 
By KELLEY KURFESS 


Principal Stanley Teitel 
proposed that all history 
classes vote together in 
May’s Student Union elec- 
tions, sparking controversy 
over whether students’ vot- 
ing preferences will be influ- 
enced and whether a large, 
uninformed voting popula- 
tion is better than a small, 
knowledgeable one. 

Teitel explain-ed, “I see 
it as a life experience thing. 
I see it as a service to our 
students. Come the time 
they turn 18, it is important 
that they know about the 
voting procedure.” 

In light of the recent 
controversy over the presi- 
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No Contract = 
No Teachers 


ome Stuyvesant teachers have 

recently worn armbands reading 

“No Contract = No Respect.” 

These armbands allude to the 
fact that New York’s 80,000 teachers 
have been working without a contract 
since November 15 and are demanding 
that Mayor Giuliani agree to one by the 
end of the school year. 

It’s no secret that New York’s 
schools have been underperforming for 
decades. Last January, a State Supreme 
Court justice said that the state has vio- 
lated the State Constitution by failing to 
provide New York City public school sys- 
tem with a “sound, basic education.” 

This is the perfect opportunity to 
improve our public schools. Mayor 
Giuliani is not eligible to run for anoth- 
er term, and is thus freed from all politi- 
cal considerations. His only concern in 
the contract conflict should be the city’s 
1.1 million public school students. 
Giuliani should work to ensure that 
every classroom has a qualified teacher. 

City schools are presently facing a 
teacher shortage of critical proportions. 
Good public school teachers are being 
lost to higher paying, less stressful jobs 
in suburban schools. According to the 
UFT website, teachers in surburban 
schools make up to 20 to 30% more 
than NYC teachers. 

Also, an entire generation of teach- 
ers 1s preparing for retirement, making 
it more difficult to find certified 
replacements. Giuliani must offer city 
teachers wages that are competitive with 


those of suburban schools in order to 
attract the qualified teachers our public 
schools need. 

Recently, Giuliani proposed a 
schoolwide merit pay plan which would 
award compensation based on standard- 
ized tests scores, dropout rates, atten- 
dance rates, and classroom assessments. 
It seems that the UFT is trying to soften 
its members on the idea of accepting 
some type of merit pay. The latest edi- 
tion of the UFT newspaper includes 
articles describing incentive pay as a 
favorable plan. 

However, there are many problems 
with incentive pay, both on a schoolwide 
and individualized basis. First, this sys- 
tem would discourage good teachers 
from taking jobs at poorly performing 
schools. Also, schoolwide merit pay 
would reward bad teachers who work in 
good schools. Individualized incentive 
pay could potentially spark animosity 
between teachers. 

UFT officials have said that they 
would only accept a merit pay plan if it 
were included in a contract which 
raised teacher salaries so they are com- 
petitive on a suburban level. City Hall 
may hesitate, because this wage increase 
could cost the city close to $1 billion 
year. 

Whatever the cost, New York City 
public school students should have the 
same quality of instruction as suburban 
students. The city must spend the 
money to attract qualified teachers and 
to keep them here. 


setting the Record Straight 


To the Editor: 


In the April 27 edi- 
tion of The Spectator, there 
were significant errors in the 
reporting of my conversation 
with Ms. Suzanne Grandt. In 
writing about the change in 
the sequence of classes in 
Social Studies, Ms. Grandt 
wrote, “According to Suri, 
the change was due primarily 
to the concern that seniors 


were failing the American 
History and Government 
Regents.” This is incorrect. 
I never made this statement. 
It has been years since a 
Stuyvesant student failed the 
US History and Government 
Regents. This was not a fac- 
tor in the decision to move 
the course to the junior year. 

I was also cited as 
describing the American 
History course as “slightly 


less taxing.” That comment 
was made in an explanation 
of numerous arguments 
members of the department 
had made for and against 
changing the course 
sequence. That statement 
does not represent my per- 
sonal opinion. 


Jennifer Suri 
Assistant Principal 
Social Studies Department 
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Frankie Gets 
Busted 


I got busted. 

“Twas the night of New 
Haven SING!. Perhaps I was 
feeling woozy 
and not in the 
mood for think- 
ing. Perhaps, I 
needed excite- 
ment in my life. 
Most likely, 
though, I was 
inspired _ by 
Soph-Frosh 
SING!’s slick 
moves. 

Whatever 
the reason, as I 
entered the 
Chambers 
Street station, I 
decided to 
release the breakdancer with- 
in me, and save $1.50. 

Relying on my grace and 
newly learned technique, in 
one smooth, coordinated 
motion, I jumped ... uh ... 
crawled under the turnstile— 
and got stopped by a police- 
man. Finally, after ascertain- 
ing that I had never set bath- 
rooms on fire or murdered 
one of my teachers, he con- 
cluded that I was a good kid. I 
therefore only received a $60 
fine. 

Why, thank you. 

I’ve always suspected that 
I’m being dumbed down, but 
this is ridiculous. Using 
advanced graphing tech- 
niques and my all-powerful 
TI-83 PLUS, data seems to be 
indicating that $60 > $1.50. 
Oops. Did I do something 
stupid? 

Maybe I’m just annoyed 
that I got stuck writing a 


Frankie Gets 


To the Editor, 


When I read Frankie 
Chen’s article in the April 27 
of The Spectator, I was sur- 
prised at the incorrect infor- 
mation and accusations that 
he presented to the school. 
The trips, tournaments, and 
semi-formal that the sopho- 
more caucus has worked on 
have in no way excluded 
Asians. Our semi-formal 
committee has many Asian 
members, and over 25% of 
the students who went to Six 
Flags Great Adventure were 
Asian. To imply that the 


money order to the Transit 
Adjudication Board. I don’t 
even know what adjudication 
means. But 

f “=z the more 
important 
issue here is 
that I ama 
student. I 
am poor, and 
I have better 


thing to 
spend my 
money on. 
Do the cops 


really think 
that forcing 
me to pay 
money will 
rectify my 
evils and the 
fact that I didn’t have the 
money to buy a token in the 
first place? Now, for the next 
40 times that I use my 
Metrocard (small is my solace 
that I can still divide), I will 
think back. 

I wonder if cops have to 
write out “x” number of tick- 
ets before they can go home. 
You would think that there 
were more pressing issues in 
our community. 

People are always com- 
plaining about the lack of 
spirit at Stuy. Let me just put 
it this way: If I get slapped 
with a fine that’s going to 
result in many forsaken 
Frappucinos every time that I 
try to show my school spirit, 
I'd rather stay home. 

I know that I wasn’t the 
only one stopped by the 
police. If only I could argue 
better. I knew I should have 
taken Forensics. 


Busted Again 


freshmen and sophomore 
caucuses are excluding Asians 
is simply wrong. All of our 
events and committees are 
voluntary, except for the 
Sophomore Advisory Council, 
which happens to be 50% 
Asian. 

In the future, I would 
hope that his column be 
more thoroughly researched, 
and a little less prone to accu- 
sation. 


Alex Herman 
Sophomore President 
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Opinions and Letters 


Changing History 


To the Editor: 


I was delighted to read in 
the April 27 edition of The 
Spectator regarding the 
upcoming curriculum change 
in the Social Studies 
Department, switching the 
current junior and senior 
courses of study. The stu- 
dents quoted in the article 


Here is a rare case in 
which expediency and 
common sense happily 

coincide. 


are right: it makes more sense 
to study American History 
prior to the more conceptual 
and difficult Government and 
Economic courses. In fact, 
this pattern is widespread in 
high schools through out 
New York State. 

I was surprised that no 
one quoted in the article 
mentioned another obvious 
benefit of the change: stu- 
dents will now © study 
American History and 
American Literature in tan- 


dem in the junior year. 
Literature students will no 
longer read Jonathan 
Edwards’ sermons, Melville’s 
stories, and Twain’s novels 
without the relevant historical 
and social background. The 
students’ study of history will 
be enhanced, too, through 
the insight into times past 
that literature and primary 
sources can provide. 
Apparently, there is some 
discontent that the impend- 
ing change was effected by 
administrative fiat, without 
the consent of the teachers 
involved. Since at least 1985 
when I arrived at Stuyvesant, 
there has been on and off dis- 
cussion among the faculty of 
moving American History to 
the junior year to allow for 
greater coordination between 
Stuyvesant’s English and 
Social Studies curricula. 
Nothing ever came of these 
discussions because of—I 
assume—inertia; it was easier 
to go on doing things the old 
way. Here is a rare case in 
which expediency and com- 
mon sense happily coincide. 


Dr. Lydia Schulman 
Stuyvesant English Teacher 


Ask Ling About Anything 


Send questions to askling@hotmail.com 


Dear Ling, 
Remember that old 
Nintendo game, “Duck 


Hunt”? How did the gun 
work— how did it know 
when to kill the ducks and 
when to miss? 


-MB 

Dear MB, 

The original Nintendo 
Entertainment System 


(NES) from the 1980’s 
came with a “Zapper,” or 
gun, which allowed you to 
play fun games like Duck 
Hunt and Hogan’s Alley. 
After much research, this is 
my understanding of how 
the mechanism works: the 
Zapper consists of a light- 
sensing chip and a power 
switch. The light sensor can 
differentiate between light 
and dark surfaces once the 
switch is pressed. When you 
press the trigger of the 
Zapper, a signal is sent to 
the NES and your TV 
screen is redrawn for a split 
second (faster than the 
naked eye!) so the duck 
becomes a white target and 
the rest of the screen turns 
black. The light sensor in 
the gun then determines if 
you hit the ducky. 

In light of recent school 


shootings I do not foresee 
such shooting games to be 
very popular- which is a 
shame, because Duck Hunt 
was lots of fun. Especially 
when you shot the ducks at 
point blank range. 


Dear Ling, 

How did Comma 
Sutra’s “J.Lo” dress stay up 
during Senior SING! 2 

-MC 

Dear MC, 


Well, I think that beau- 
tiful and risqué dress was 
taped to Comma’s bare 
body. Uncomfortable, but 
functional eh. 


Misrepresentation for All 


To the Editor: 


Everyone recognizes the 
fact that the Student Union 
does not fully represent our 
diverse population. The arti- 
cle “Student Union 
Appointed Officials Not 
Radically Diverse” in the April 
27 edition of The Spectator 
points out some very impor- 
tant criticisms that have been 
growing from within the stu- 
dent body. There are serious 
problems that must be 
resolved when segments of 
our student body feel misrep- 
resented and intimidated by 
the Student Union. 

Many Student Union offi- 
cials brush away these con- 
cerns by saying it’s apathy and 
a lack of motivation among 
students that creates this prob- 
lem. In your article the Junior 
Caucus President Scott Burr, 
justified the fact that appoint- 
ed officials do not reflect the 
diversity of the student body 
by stating minorities do not 
put themselves out for these 
positions. These are conve- 
nient excuses to a problem 
they don’t want to deal with 
and don’t want to solve. 

It is true that many Asians 
don’t vote, but the indifferent 
Asian is a misconceived stereo- 
type. A large percentage of 
the student population does 
not vote because there is a 
communication problem 
between the SU and our stu- 


dent body. Students feel that 
the SU hasn’t done anything 
and can’t do anything. 
People don’t vote and won’t 
vote because they believe their 
vote is insignificant and the 
SU is ineffective. 

This is beyond a racial 
issue. The Student Union 
misrepresents the entire 
Stuyvesant community, not 
just the Asian population. 
The same people run and are 
elected year after year, with 
the losers of these elections 
being offered the conciliatory 
prize of an appointed SU posi- 
tion. With this perception 
and a lack of communication 
between the SU and the stu- 
dents, it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for someone 
outside of the SU to get 
involved. When this happens, 
everyone in effect becomes a 
minority. 

It was noted that anyone 
could get involved because 
most of the non-elected posi- 
tions are given on an applica- 
tion basis. While this is true, it 
is misleading because it 
applies only to the advisory 
councils in each grade. Tama 
member of the Junior 
Advisory Council. It is a com- 
mon misconception that we 
rarely meet and when we do, 
little is accomplished. This is 
not a particularly attractive 
option. Many qualified peo- 
ple are turned off by this per- 
ception and choose not to 


participate. 

The statistics are even 
more appalling when you look 
at the main and most impor- 
tant non-elected SU positions: 
the CFO, the Budget 
Directors, Club/Pub Directors 
etc. These positions are made 
through association and by 
political appointment. There 
is no application process. Out 
of the 23 appointed positions 
listed on the Student Union 
website (http://studentgov.- 
stuy.edu), there are only two 
“minority” members, with all 
of them coming from the 
same crowd. 

In disagreement with SU 
President Matt Kelly, I believe 
that the solution to this prob- 
lem does not rely on a change 
in the attitudes of the stu- 
dents, but with reform in the 
SU itself. It is up to the 
Student Union and its candi- 
dates for office to galvanize 
the student body—not to wait 
idly for reform to occur. 
Reform does not rely on a 
change in “the motivation of 
the minority students in the 
school and their desire to 
work in the Student Union” 
but instead on a change in the 
desire of the SU to work with 
the students. Without a 
change in the environment, 
this problem and practice will 
continue to ensue in the 
future. 


Jukay Hsu 


the 
diary 
ofa 


Whe 
senior 


When a teacher recently 
observed that second-term 
seniors are “useless to the 
world,” my first reaction was 
to be insulted. But of course, 
I couldn’t deny the truth in 
his statement. Senioritis- 
ailed and college-bound, we 


exist solely for the purposes of 
prom, graduation, and of 


course, Killer. We don’t do 
our work, we don’t go to class, 
and we’d rather not be here 
at all. 

Along with the distribu- 
tion of second marking peri- 
od report cards, 192 seniors - 
almost one quarter of the 
class - received an invitation 
(albeit a rather threatening 
one) to meet with Mr. Teitel 
that afternoon in the theatre. 
Those same seniors received a 
more forboding threat—a 
reserved space for them in 


summer school. 

Although not all those 
invited actually showed up for 
the May 2 meeting, a pretty 
impressive crowd assembled. 
Not only were there the usual 
suspects, for whom meetings 
such as this are an old hat, 
but also present was a number 
of good, some really good stu- 
dents. 

Shamefully, the crowd 
entered giggling, prepared 
for a good twenty minutes of 
old fashioned scare tactics. 
Apparently, Mr. Teitel was 
concerned he might have to 
turn away our sobbing grand- 
mothers from Avery Fisher 
Hall with the news that their 
brilliant shana madels 
wouldn’t be graduating. As if 
anyone’s grandmother could 
get a ticket, anyway. 

While scare tactics may be 
effective, they don’t solve a 
much deeply-rooted problem: 
second semester seniors 
belong nowhere near a class- 
room. I’m not suggesting we 
waste away our senior spring 
sunbathing (although that 
would be nice...), but surely 
there are other, more con- 
structive alternatives. While 
most of us have yet to choose 
a career (least of all a major), 


we all have interests in which 
we could find an internship. 
We have a job board, and 
there are a number of offices 
who would welcome 
Stuyvesant students as interns. 
Or how about that little thing 
called a Senior Thesis, due in 
a couple weeks for most 
English classes. A nice idea, 
but when added to the other 
responsibilities of second 
term seniors, most find them- 
selves rushing to hand in a 
substandard paper. Perhaps, 
if given time off from classes, 
we would be able to give our 
theses the attention they 
deserve, and be proud of what 
we hand in as our final work 
in high school. 

When formerly diligent 
students are struggling for 
passing grades, it’s not only 
an issue of laziness. After 
three and a half years of work- 
ing towards an acknowledged 
and by now achieved goal, we 
are relieved. We are tired. 
And school is the last place we 
want to be. Teachers and 
administrators would agree 
that second term seniors are a 
pain. So there seems to be 
only one logical solution: we 
should not be in class. 

-Lizzie 
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Richard Hampton: Gone 
But Not Forgotten 


By SUZANNE GRANDT 


On the afternoon of 
Monday, April 16, a small 
group of faculty, family and 
friends gathered on the 
eighth floor for dedication of 
a bench to Physics teacher 
Richard Hampton, who 
passed away in_— early 
September of last year. 

The service consisted of 
the reading of a letter that 
Hampton had written to his 
colleagues, followed by a 
speech by Principal Stanley 
Teitel and the unveiling of a 
bench. The bench, which will 
remain on the eighth floor, is 
inscribed with Hampton’s 
name. Underneath the 
inscription is his favorite say- 
ing, which according to his 
wife was “Gone, but not for- 
gotten.” 

Hampton’s wife Eva and 
daughter Lucy attended the 
service. “I’m very touched by 
[the dedication],” said Eva 
Hampton. “My husband really 
loved the school. He was 
always proud of it. It feels very 
good for him to be remem- 
bered.” 

“There are three words to 
describe Richard: compassion- 


— 


An eighth floor bench honors the late Dr. Hampton. 


ate, collegial, and coura- 
geous,” said Teitel during his 
speech. “He expressed his 
concern for the student body 
and wanted to help students 
any way he could. I will miss 
his courageous smile.” 

“He always talked a lot 
about his family, especially his 
son,” said senior Jinesh Shah. 
“He told us stories of how he 
took them on trips and to 
ballgames.” 

Hampton, a 1954 gradu- 
ate of Stuyvesant, had been 
diagnosed with colon cancer 
five years prior to his death. 
He continued teaching 


through chemotherapy treat- 
ment until the spring of 
2000. He died that Septem- 
ber. 

The bench was purchased 
with money raised from 
Hampton’s memorial fund. 
Friends, family, faculty, and 
the Parents Association raised 
about $700, according to 
Assistant Principal of 
Chemistry and Physics Olga 
Livanis, who organized the 
fund. The money left over 
from the purchase of the 
bench, about $100, will go 
towards a student scholarship 
in Hampton’s name. 
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War Veterans Speak at 
Stuyvesant 


By LIUBIN YANG 


Veterans of World War II, 
the Vietnam War, and the 
Korean War shared their 
experiences with the mem- 
bers of the history club 
Counter-Clockwise and two 
history classes during third 
and fourth periods on 
Tuesday, April 17. 

Counter-Clockwise presi- 
dent, junior Waylon Lu, said 
that he invited the veterans to 
share their experiences with 
the student body in order to 
“make what the students read 
in their text books come 
alive.” Lu said that most 
Stuyvesant students do not 
seem enthusiastic about histo- 
ry, and that he hoped that 
meeting with the veterans 
would impress upon the audi- 
ence that “World War IJ is not 
ancient history.” 

The group was led by 
Warren Goodwin, Comman- 
der of the American Legion, 
a Korea War veteran. 

Marvin Tannenberg, a US 
Army Sergeant, fought in two 


major battles in Europe dur- 
ing World War II: the Battle 
of the Bulge and the Battle of 
Remagen, which was meant 
to capture the last bridge 
across the Rhine River into 
Germany. “Capturing the 
bridge intact shortened the 
war by six months,” 
Tannenberg told the class. 

He also told personal sto- 
ries, one of which described a 
friend’s death three days 
before the war’s end due to a 
booby-trapped toilet during a 
search for war criminals. 

Colonel Lou P. Johnson 
Jr. piloted a P-51 Mustang 
fighter and described the 
experience as “a flyer’s 
delight.” He has gone on at 
least 75 missions and has won 
many awards in his field. 

Robert Corrigan, a 
Vietnam War veteran, enlist- 
ed when he was 17 years old. 
“John F. Kennedy’s quote, 
“Ask not what your country 
can do for you, but what you 
can do for your country,’ real- 
ly inspired me,” said 
Corrigan. 


Speech and Debate Team 
Wins First Place at States 


By SABRINA ISLAM 


On April 27 and 28 the 
Speech and Debate team won 
first place for the best perfor- 
mance across all categories in 
the annual State competition 
at Albany High School. 

In addition to the over- 
whelming team victory, mem- 
ber Maryana Geller won first 
for best oratory among other 
finalists. Overall, Stuyvesant 
took first place in Speech, 
second in Varsity Policy 
Debate and third for Lincoln 
Douglass Debate. 

About 80 members of the 
Speech and Debate team 
were qualified to compete at 
States. The qualification is 
determined based upon rank- 
ings of sixth place and above 
at at least two previous tour- 
naments throughout the year. 


Overall, Stuy took first place 

in Speech, second in Varsity 

Policy Debate, and third for 
Lincoln Douglass Debate. 


Close to 1,000 people 
competed at States from five 
regions from all over the state 
creating tough competition, 
according to team members. 

Rounds began at 4:30 
Friday and continued late 
into the night. On Saturday 
rounds began early in the 
morning, with only an hour 
break for lunch at noon, and 
continued until seven at 
night when the teams had to 
pack up and return home. 

There were seven rounds 


for the speech team and six 
for the debate team. The 
debate team had four rounds, 
a fifth “privileged” round, 
and then finals. The speech 
team had five regular rounds, 
semifinals, and finals. 

Members such as sopho- 
more Jeng-Tyng Hong 
enjoyed the competition. “I 
hope it continues,” she said, 
referring to the team’s suc- 
cess. 

Junior Dina Mishra, who 
debated at States, felt that 
States “is a very nice tourna- 
ment, especially for the end 
of the year, for the seniors 
because they get to see their 
friends compete for the last 
time.” 

According to team mem- 
bers, States is usually consid- 
ered one of the most impor- 
tant tournaments of the year 
because of the unity and 
bonding that develop there. 

This year’s team has been 
considered stronger than in 
previous years by both speech 
and debate team members. 

Captain Blake Marks- 
Landro was very pleased with 
the team’s performance and 
felt that the team was pre- 
pared for the competition. 
Despite the great win this 
year some of the stronger 
speakers didn’t advance to 
the final round, which was a 
bit disappointing, Marks- 
Landro said. 

Many of the seniors and 
juniors personally coach the 
younger members or novices 
of the team. According to 
Hong, their dedication to 
Speech and Debate has made 
it a much stronger team. 


Stuy Wands Lose Their Magic 


continued from page 1 


ing home room on March 2, 
requesting that students 
return the books or pay a stat- 
ed value. Kramer said if 
seniors do not return their 
books, their graduation tick- 
ets can be withheld. But the 
lists also display the year the 
books were issued, and sever- 
al include dates such as 1904 
and 1905. Students report 
that some books on the lists 
were never issued to them, or 
were already returned. 
However, Kramer said the 
scanner system is accurate, 
though often subjected to 
human error. 

“It’s just annoying that I 
have to deal with this, and 
that it could interfere with 
graduation.” said senior Jose 
Cornier. “It says that I’m miss- 
ing a music book when my 
music class never used the 
book. It says I took out an 
economics book that was 
taken out in 2004.” 

Actually, the scanner 
records Cornier’s economics 
book as 100 years overdue. 
According to Kramer, when 
the wands are not charged 
they lose all their data, includ- 
ing the date. Thus, the date is 
reset to 1904, the starting date 
for most Apple computers. 
Because of the mixup, Kramer 
said it is difficult to determine 
which books are actually miss- 
ing this year. He added that 
books are sometimes not 
scanned in again when 
returned. 

Thirty-nine hardcover 


Tired of using your 


copies of Sherman 
Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio 
wait on a gray cart in the sixth 
floor English Office. A note 
protruding from one edition 
states that the set should be 
“scanned and _ shelved, 
please.” 

Assistant Principal of 
English Steven Shapiro said, 
“We have so many books in 


and out that access to scan- 
ners are a problem. I don’t 
have monitors to do this, and 
I can’t ask teachers to do it at 
this point... [This problem] is 
like a mosquito bite. How 
many times do you scratch it? 
It’s infuriating.” 

Since the lists were dis- 
tributed, Shapiro said 6-8 stu- 
dents come to his office every 
day to resolve their book 
accounts. 


Before books at Stuy were 
branded with bar codes, book 
receipts were used, a system 
similar to the use of library 
cards. Kramer remembers 
finding stacks of unreturned 
book receipts, three years 
after being distributed, in a 
desk. 

In 1996 the school 
obtained an ID machine and 
purchased barcodes. Kramer 
said that 10 students labored 
to slap bar codes on each of 
10,000 books. 

Kramer said, “This cur- 
rent system, if administered 
correctly, is very accurate and 
it allows us to track all the 
books that a student possesses 
at a time. You couldn’t do 
that with the book receipts.” 

Coordinator of Student 
Affairs Frank Mazzetti said a 
substantial number of votes 
were lost in past elections, a 
number which he said could 
have swayed certain elections. 
Last term the SU switched to 
paper ballots. 


Photo by Emily Firetog 


How Barcodes Work 


According to David Macaulay’s The Way Things Work, all 
barcodes are a set of binary numbers, consisting of black 
bars and white spaces. A wide bar or space translates into 
one, and a thin bar or space into zero. When a teacher 
swipes the wand over a book’s barcode, the process is the 
same as scanning a box of cereal at a checkout counter. The 
wand sends a beam of infra-red beams across the barcode. 
Only the white spaces in the code reflect the rays, allowing 
the scanner to reproduce the bar code in a series of on-off 
pulses. The binary code is then interpreted by the computer 
and translated into letters or number. 
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Non-Sequitur 
of the Bi-Week 


by Ivan Giannou 


Junior Will Terrano, just trying to fit in on Hawaiian Shirt Day, 
which took place on April 28. 
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Peglegs Go Pink 


By SUSIE POPPICK 


Thirty-one years after 
Stuyvesant went co-ed, Stuy 
football may be headed for 
the same goalpost. Last 
Friday, April 27, members of 
the Stuy girls’ football club 
occupied a section of the 
park. They played catch, and 
touch football. 

Chia Yi Hou pulled her 
tense arm back before releas- 
ing the football, sending it in 
a perfect spiral to the out- 
stretched arms of sophomore 
Hong Li. Jean Santiago 
cheered as Li caught it, then 
playfully got down into a 
three point stance as 
Katherine Eng and the other 
two girls looked on, laughing. 

“It was such a beautiful 
day outside,” said sophomore 
Eng, co-founder of the new 
girls’ football club. The 
club’s third official meeting 
was held in Hudson River 
Park. “It was really crowded 
and we didn’t have much 
space to move around, but we 
managed to play,” said Eng. 

Though inexperienced, 
the group tossed the pigskin 
throughout the afternoon, 
their ponytails sticking out 
like sore thumbs in a sport 
dominated by males. They 
hope to one day be promoted 
to the status of a team, just as 
the Stuy golf team has recent- 
ly been, but they realize that 
they need a lot of work. 

“We’re not there yet,” 
said club member Jennifer 
Ng. “I’m not really good and 
many of us are unsure how to 
play, but I like to throw and 
catch a lot. It’s so much fun.” 

“IT think [football] brings 
out a part of girls that not 
many people see,” said 
Sophomore Sophia Chan. “It 
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Hong Li at a girls’ football club meeting. 


allows them to achieve a sense 
of confidence, because they 
are doing something that 
nobody would expect.” 

Eng, together with Chan, 
created the girls’ football club 
because she and Chan have 
many fond memories of play- 
ing sports, especially football, 
during recess in elementary 
school. The club’s member- 
ship now consists of approxi- 
mately 30-40 underclassmen 
girls. Eng and Chan hope to 
instruct the girls in important 
skills such as throwing and 
catching, and have already 
begun teaching them the 
rules of the game. 

As the girls passed the 
ball around, a few throws were 
dropped, or were wobbly and 
fell short. Eng grumbled in 
frustration, but cracked a 
smile as the other girls gig- 
gled and keep trying. 


“Playing has_ really 


brought us closer together,” 
said Eng. 

The creation of the club 
comes at a time when 
women’s sports are blossom- 
ing; about a year after the kick 
off of the Women’s Pro 
Football League, which boasts 
teams such as the Oklahoma 
City Wildcats and the New 
York Sharks. 

Players on Stuy’s boys’ 
football team welcome the 
newcomers. 

Captain of the JV football 
team Ted Fertik said, “If they 
want to play, more power to 
them. Football is a great 
game, and if they can find 
other teams to compete 
against, there’s no reason why 
they shouldn’t get the 
chance.” 

Perry Gold, also on the JV 
team, adds, “Well, they could 
only make the weight room 
smell better.” 
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Unhindered By Pressure 
Politics and Policy, 
SU Plans Town Hall 


continued from page 1 


implemented 6-periods per 
week of chemistry don’t 
understand why the policy 
will not continue next year. 
He said, “Teachers don’t want 
to volunteer for the early labs, 
and teachers feel that there’s 
a total disengagement 
between the labs and the 
class. These are the kinds of 
things I have to explain to stu- 
dents.” 

According to Burr, the 
meeting will also help the SU 
fight students’ impressions 


“In the SU we want 
to rekindle public 
spirit; within the SU 
itself and the stu- 
dent body at large.” 
—COSA Frank 
Mazzetti 


that the SU has been inactive 


this year. 

“For the whole year there 
was the murmur that the SU 
was not doing anything,” Burr 
said. “The truth is, we are 
doing something, but there’s 
no communication between 
the SU and the student body. 
We were fighting issues, and 
we didn’t stop and gather stu- 
dent support like we should 
have.” 

Several SU officials said 
they hope to use Town Hall 
meetings next year in order 
to better communicate with 
the student body. 

“If I came up with this 
idea during election time to 
promote myself, I’d consider 
myself a very bright individu- 
al,” Burr said. “But that was 
not the case at all. Anybody 
who thinks it’s wrong to [hold 
the meeting] is asking me to 
forget my responsibilities as 
Junior Class President.” 

Teitel said he might not 
want the meeting if Scott 
leads it. “If Isha [Sheth] and 
Matt [Kelly] lead the meet- 
ing, there’s no problem,” 
Teitel said. “They're not run- 
ning for anything. But for 
those who are running, I have 
to concern myself with keep- 
ing the playing field roughly 
equal.” 

According to Mazzetti, 
SU President Matt Kelly will 
probably lead the meeting 
because of the controversy, 
“even though the meeting 
was Scott’s idea.” Mazzetti 
added, “I can understand why 
there are suspicions about 
Scott, but I think it’s not the 
case....We’re having it now 
because this is the most 


important time for the SU to 
get its fair share of respect. 
It’s out of frustration with the 
administration for not really 
working with the SU as we 
would have liked them to.” 

“Only one Town Hall 
meeting has been held this 
year,” according to Krinsky. 
“It was for sophomores and 
focused on the new chemistry 
policy.” 

Kelly said he tried to 
arrange a general Town Hall 
meeting, but canceled it due 
to lack of interest. He 
expressed confidence that by 
now students will have found 
reasons to be interested in 
school politics. 

“It’s hard to raise aware- 
ness in the student popula- 
tion; to get kids to realize 
they have a voice,” Kelly said. 
“This meeting gives kids the 
chance to voice what’s been 
building up over the year. As 
the year goes on, Teitel estab- 
lishes policies, and students 
should say something, but 
often they've given up on the 
idea that anything will come 
of their concerns.” 

“When it comes down to 
it, that day after school, stu- 
dents will think, ‘Hey, why 
not?’” said Krinsky. “Once 
there, they’ll have questions 
they want to ask. Kids care 


“If I came up with 
this idea during elec- 
tion time to promote 
myself, I’d consider 
myself a very bright 

individual.” 
—Junior Class 
President Scott Burr 


about what happens in 
school.” 

Mazzetti is optimistic 
about the meeting. “When- 
ever people get to express 
their ideas and air out the 
things that bother them, 
rather than let things fester 
like a wound, its better,” he 
said. 

Mazzetti said he also 
hopes the meeting will help 
energize the SU and students. 
“In the SU we want to rekin- 
dle public spirit; within the 
SU itself and the student 
body at large.” 

“This is a new idea and I 
like it,” said sophomore Vice 
President Danny Krinsky. “It’s 
scary for any student to ask 
Teitel questions. I’m sure 
he’d be receptive, but you 
don’t want to just walk in. But 
when everyone is there asking 
questions, you feel more com- 
fortable and willing to ask.” 


Teitel Proposes 
Change in Voting 


continued from page 1 


dential elections, Teitel said 
he wants to educate 
Stuyvesant students about the 
voting process currently used 
in the United States. As of 
now, the plan is to rent three 
standard voting booths that 
are used in New York elec- 


“By bringing stu- 
dents down to vote, 
they are susceptible 

to the opinions of 

their peers.” 
—Sophomore Class 
Vice President 
Daniel Krinsky 


tions for our Student Union 
elections. 

If the proposal is 
approved, all history classes 
will go to the voting booths, 
where teachers will demon- 
strate the voting procedure 
and students will have an 
opportunity to vote. There 
will be a summary of each 
candidate’s platforms next to 
the voting booths, and Teitel 
hopes to use closed-circuit 
television to demonstrate how 
the machines function. 

“My only concern is, will 
there be enough time for six 
to eight classes, with thirty- 
four students in each, to vote 
in a forty-one minute peri- 
ode” said Teitel. 

Students and candidates 
alike have other concerns. At 
a meeting for those interested 
in running for office, this 
controversy stimulated debate 
over whether it is better to 
have a large number of unin- 
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formed voters or a small num- 
ber of informed voters. 

According to Sophomore 
Vice President Daniel 
Krinsky, who is a candidate 
for Junior Class President in 
the upcoming election, “[In 
past elections] everybody is 
given a chance to vote and it 
would be great if everyone 
did, but by bringing students 
down to vote, they are suscep- 
tible to the opinions of their 
peers.” 

Teitel responded by say- 
ing, “You run the same dan- 
ger at home. Does my opin- 
ion influence my son’s? 
Probably, but does that mean 
he’ll necessarily vote that 
way?” He added, “If it’s 
agreed upon between the 
Student Union and the teach- 
ers, it won’t be optional.” 

According to History 
teacher Matt Polazzo, “It’s 
incumbent on the students to 
vote. It’s not the job of the 
teacher to shepherd them 
there. If the students feel 
that their voice isn’t being 
heard, they can choose to go 
to the polls. It’s a fact of life 
that most Americans don’t 
vote.” 

Peter Christodoulou, a 
candidate for Senior Caucus, 
said, “It is a good idea as long 
as students are not forced to 
vote. I think it’s interesting 
that students will get an in 
depth look at voting proce- 
dures.” 

Nothing has been final- 
ized as of yet. If Teitel’s pro- 
posal is implemented, unlike 
last year’s Student Union 
elections when the accuracy 
of the counting of the votes 
was in question, one advan- 
tage would be that “It would 
be hard to question the 
results because the machine 
would do all the work,” as 
Teitel explains. 
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DEATH OF THE SAFETY SCHOOL 


continued from page 1 


to 157 students. Stuy applica- 
tions also rose significantly, as 
did competition, in schools 
such as Vassar College and 
Northwestern University. 

NYU admissions officer 
Nicole Scrofani said, “I hope 
students will see that it is com- 
petitive, but keep an open 
mind.” She indicated that 
her university holds no bias 
against Stuyvesant students in 
particular, and said “We’ve 
split hairs across the board.” 

According to Scrofani, 
NYU’s applicant pool has 
grown from approximately 
25,000 students to over 30,000 
in the last seven years. This 
has forced its admissions 
office to cut back on accep- 
tances from many schools 
across the country because of 
a deficit of available spots in 
the incoming class. “It was a 
bumpy ride this year in the 
admissions process,” Scrofani 
said. 

Aside from competition 
on a national level, within 
Stuyvesant’s student body, 
“We raise competition among 
ourselves,” said Senior James 
Chelnis. 

Junior Kate Rucinski con- 
sidered the difficulties of 
applying to colleges next year: 
“There are so many people 
applying to the same colleges, 
so it makes it much more dif- 
ficult to get in. 

According to Dick 
Nesbitt, Acting Director of 
Admissions at Williams 
College, (which last year 
accepted less than 25% of its 


applicants) “We don’t look at 
how many students from Stuy 
we’ve taken until the process 
is all over.” 

Williams uses a different 
admissions policy from many 
other schools. Applications 
are not read regionally, but 
alphabetically. For example, 
Nesbitt said that a member of 


“Move to Arkansas 
— you'll be in 
great shape.” 

—Rene Levine 


the admissions faculty may 
read a stack of applications 
from students whose names 
fall in between the letters A 
and C, as opposed to those 
who live in a certain area or 
attend a specific high school. 

So why does Levine jok- 
ingly encourage Stuyvesant 
students to move to Arkansas, 
and the Wall Street Journal 
report that living in Iowa may 
be an advantage in being 
accepted into a competitive 
college? 

While colleges say that 
they do not put limits on the 
number of students accepted 
from certain areas or schools, 
the admissions offices do 
maintain minimums that 
should be accepted, accord- 
ing to the website of Rick 
Dunn, a professor of Political 
Science at the College of 
Charleston, SC. Minimums 
are established in order to 
ensure a diverse student pop- 


Manhattan Youth 
18 Harrison St 
New York, NY 10013 
212-941-6922 


ulation. In less densely popu- 
lated areas of the country, col- 
leges aim to accept a certain 
number of students, regard- 
less of a natural lack of com- 
petition when compared with 
urban areas. 

Statistics indicate that the 
increase in competition is 
being felt on a national level, 
and that it will only get worse. 
The US Department of 
Education projects an addi- 
tional 10% increase in the 
teen population applying to 
colleges within the next 10 
years. 

Colgate College admis- 
sions officer John Corona, 
said, “If a student is a quali- 
fied applicant, we’re going to 
accept that student.” 

But the standards that a 
“qualified applicant” must 
meet have risen in many 
schools in recent years. 

While most admissions 
representatives are reluctant 
to admit that geography or 
high school have an impact a 
student’s application, Senior 
Christina Alfonso said, “it is 
understood that they do.” 

However, some institu- 
tions may recognize the strug- 
gle of Stuyvesant students— 
who attend one of the most 
competitive high schools in 
one of the largest cities in the 
country. 

John Birney, Undergrad- 
uate Admissions representa- 
tive from Johns Hopkins (one 
of the Wall Street Journal's 
“New Ivies”) said, “We have to 
take the academic rigor into 
account.” 


Want an after school job right here on Chambers Street? Work in an after-school or summer pro- 
gram: great experience, great work environment and good pay. 


—-Tear and Mail to Manhattan Youth, 18 Harrison Steet, NYC——- 


Name: 


Address: 


Apt # City 


State Zip 


Home Phone 
Your Birth Date 
School 

Date Submitted 


| am interested in (check one or more): 


Mobile/Beeper 
Year in School 


1) After-school Job (Hiring Sept thru March) 


For after school job, you must be available 2-5 days per week (3-6 PM) 


2) Summer Camp Job (Hiring March thru June) 


July & August five days a week. We send out applications in March or April 


| can teach dance or art 


| would like to help young children with homework 


I can teach swimming 
| am a lifeguard 


after school 
after school 


Summer Only 
Summer Only 


3) Occasionally business owners and parents ask us if we know of young people who are looking for jobs. 


Manhattan Youth takes no responsibility for any referrals, but if you would like to be referred for the following jobs check 


here: 


____| am available after school to take care of children for a family 
____l| am available to walk children to school, usually 8 AM 

____| prefer to work in a store, restaurant or corporation 

____| am looking for the following type of job: 


Please attach a sheet if you would like to further explain what type of job you are looking 
for or what days you are tentatively available. 
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Multicultural Delights 
at Food Festival 


Students at the 26th Annual International Food Festival. The event raised over $1800. 


By MAX MECKLENBURG 


Aromas of spicy Indian 
cuisine, gourmet Italian, 
French pastries, and a vast 
array of other foods filled the 
cafeteria on Thursday, April 
26, from 3:15 to 5:30, as 
Stuyvesant students flocked to 
the 26th Annual International 
Food Festival. 

At the Chinese table, 
crowds of students squeezed 
in many rows deep to feast on 
dumplings and noodles, all 
for $1 a plate. This was a huge 
step from the festival’s hum- 
ble origins as a foreign lan- 
guage department bake sale 
in the lobby of the old 
Stuyvesant building. In refer- 
ence to the beginnings of the 
food festival, Chairman of the 
Foreign Language 
Department Dr. R. 
Schwagerman said, “there 
wasn’t so much Asian food.” 


CUE An 


Now, the festival reflects 
Stuyvesant’s diverse popula- 
tion in a wonderful selection 


The festival sold 
foreign and exotic 
cuisine to raise money 
for a special scholarship 
in honor of Mr. Junco, a 
Spanish teacher who 
passed away earlier this 
year. 


of foods from kim chee to 
kugel, Chinese dumplings and 
West Indian drumsticks. 

The event is actually a 
fundraiser for the Foreign 
Language Department. This 
year, the festival raised about 
$1800, before change was 
counted. The profits are 


being used for a special schol- 
arship in honor of Mr. Junco, 
a Stuyvesant Spanish teacher 
who passed away earlier this 
year 

During periods 0 and 1, 
students brought vast quanti- 
ties of food to room 503, 
which was overflowing with 
packaged dishes waiting to be 
transported to the cafeteria. 
Any leftovers after the festival 
were donated to a soup 
kitchen. 

The festival offered for- 
eign and exotic cuisine at 
about 25 tables, each of which 
displayed their own creative 
signs. While not entirely polit- 
ically correct, students were 
amused by a banner that read 
“The Big Jew Table.” 

Senior Perry Bellow- 
Handelman said, “It’s very 
depressing that I couldn’t 
make it, because it’s one of 
the best events at Stuy.” 


Book Review 


More Than Just A Dream, 


It’s a Nightmare 


By DANIELLE 
TURCHIANO 


Stephen King has done it 
again. Following in the foot- 
steps of his earlier novels Jt 
and Insomnia, King takes to 
the backroads, this time of 
Derry, Maine, to expose the 
down, dirty, and dangerous 
side of a seemingly quaint 
town. Written while King was 
recovering from a car acci- 
dent, his newest novel 
Dreamcatcher delves deep into 
the author’s pain to be excep- 
tionally realistic and emotion- 
al. 


Emily Firetog / The Spectator 


... they still meet to go 
hunting at their 
favorite spot, the Hole 
in the Wall. 


Dreamcatcher tells the story 
of four boys who grow up as 
best friends and become tele- 
pathically linked after they 
save Duddits, a boy with 
Down’s Syndrome, from bul- 
lies when they were kids. The 
book begins when the protag- 
onists are adults, but frequent 
flashbacks to their childhood 
offer tender moments and a 
greater understanding of the 
levels of their relationship. 
Although they all have their 
own problems, (Beav has love 
problems, Henry shows signs 
of being suicidal, Pete is 
drinking himself into obliv- 
ion, and Jonesy is recovering 
from his own car-related 
injury) they still meet to go 
hunting at their favorite spot, 
the Hole in the Wall. 

The real trouble does not 
come from the men’s own 
personal issues, nor from 
their guilt over spending less 
and less time with Duddits. 
Rather, it starts when a 
strange man appears at the 


site of their cabin. At first, 
the man seems normal 
enough, a lost hunter who is 
cold and scared; but as they 
spend more time with him 
they realize something is 
wrong. For one thing, the 
man claims to have been lost 
for three days, yet no one 
would have survived the bitter 
cold of the woods for so long. 
Also, he has no teeth, and lets 
out an enormous amount of 
gas, emitting a sulfuric odor 
each time. King depicts each 
action so poignantly that the 
reader cringes just imagining 
the events actually occurring. 
Like most of King’s stories, 
Dreamcatcher is a psychological 
drama. King uses metaphors 
at many levels to carry across 
certain messages and ideas. 
The immense detail and pre- 
cision with which King 
explains the boys’ telepathy is 
amazing in itself, whether he 
researched it or just made it 
up. 

King puts so much of his 
own experiences into his 
work and always offers new 
theories on psychology and 


The immense detail 
and precision with 
which King explains 
the boys’ telepathy is 
amazing in itself. 


extraterrestrial phenom- 
enon. Dreamcatcher is not just 
about a friendship too strong 
to die, nor about life forms 
from another planet. It is 
about one man who can tie it 
all together and make every- 
thing right, the dreamcatch- 
er: Duddits. Dreamcatcher is 
too good to be put down — 
just don’t read it right before 
you're about to go to bed. 
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Movie Review 


Bridget Jones: 


Diarist Turned Fairy Tale Princess 


By MAX WILLENS 


In recent years, romantic 
comedies have become a 
more common film genre; 
sadly, they have also become 
one of the most disappointing 
genres, with very few bright 
spots. For every When Harry 
Met Sally, there is a You’ve Got 
Mail. The reasons for these 
cinematic sputterings are 
numerous, but one of the 
most common is the lack of a 
charming protagonist. Here 
to save us, however, is Bridget 
Jones, a thirty-something 
career girl who’s smart, inse- 
cure, and single; a kind of 
English precursor to Ally 
McBeal, created by British 
author Helen Fielding. Bridget 
Jones’ Diary chronicles her 
embarrassing and entertain- 
ing journey through a year in 
which she looks for love, and 
ultimately finds it. 

“It all began on New 
Years Eve in my thirty-second 
year of being single,” explains 
star and fnarrator Renée 
Zellweger in a very impressive 
British accent at the film’s 
beginning. She has come up 
from her flat in London to 
her mother’s house for a New 


Year’s celebration of turkey 
curry with the task of having 
to fend off a very unworthy 
suitor. This year, however, her 
mother reintroduces her to a 
now-sexy childhood acquain- 
tance named Mark Darcy 
(played reasonably well by 
Colin Firth), and Jones thinks 
she may have struck gold. 
However, their initial meeting 
is nothing short of disastrous, 
and thereafter she decides 
that she needs to take control 
of her life, so she buys a diary. 

What follows is a series of 
Jones’ triumphs and failures 
both personal and profession- 
al, ranging from a relation- 
ship that goes from dreamy to 
disastrous with her boss 
(played to perfection by 
Hugh Grant,) to a change in 
careers that ultimately works 
itself out. Through it all, the 
audience is right there for her 
because her intentions are 
good, her writing style is won- 
derful (a lot of unaltered text 
from the novel makes for fab- 
ulous narration,) and Jones is, 
in general, a likable charac- 
ter. While this may have been 
true for a lot of the characters 
in previous romantic comedy 
flops, they haven’t been 


exposed and fleshed out to 
the same degree as in Bridget 
Jones Diary, where Jones’ 
entire character is put on dis- 
play for all to see, and an 
audience can’t help but feel 
drawn to her. For example, 
after returning home from 
her mother’s party, she finds 
herself slumped on a couch, 
watching television, when 
Jamie O’Neal’s “All By Myself” 
comes on the radio. Jones 
breaks into a display of lip- 
synching so heartfelt and 
heart-wrenching that by the 
time she starts the air-drum- 
ming, you’re so sold on her 
that it’s no longer a pathetic 
site. 

In order for romantic 
comedies to work, the protag- 
onist needs to be either lov- 
able, personable, very funny, 
or some strange combination 
thereof, and Bridget Jones is 
all of the above. Add to that a 
dynamite supporting cast, a 
wonderful, effectively told, 
story, and the ups and downs 
of a single woman begin to 
sound more and more like a 
fairytale. Thankfully, Bridget 
Jones Diary is just as enchant- 
ing, and the ending is perfect 
for any storybook. 


CROSSWORD 


Created By Jeff Amlin 


Across 


1. Deception 

5. Bates was one 

. Sitter Parks 

. Wolf type? 

. Tulare County town 

. Pot filler? 

. Met piece 

. Dry Israeli land 

. Lose control in a car? 

. Rough Rider 

. Greek Goddess of Dawn 

. Noise 

. End? 

. Thumb rester? 

. Me polt, myself polt and 
2 


. Exhausted 

. ls there a 6th one? 

. Far East version of 64- 
Across : abbr. 

. Silver or iron 

. Famed United Farm Worker 

. Study Abroad alt.? 


. Yet Another Acronym 

. Wear pinstripes? 

. Dead, according to an ECG? 

. To almost eat? 

. “Whooo?” Follower 

. Limb 

. Japanese dramas 

. Positive beginner? 

. Architect !.M. 

. Inhabitant of Endor’s Moon? 

. No longer in love with 
Shields? 

. Commonmarket : abbr. 

. Subdivides 

. Potente role 

. “Eran out!” 


Down 

. Commit insecticide 

. Present 

Dry 

. Paper maker? 

McKinley successor of sorts 

. Twistable cookies? 

. Benin neighbor 

. Legal enders? 

. Recital participant? 

. Devoured 

. Speling mistake? 

. Proofreader’s retention 

. Medical drama for vets? : 

abbr. 

. Days of yore 

. Second in command 

. Part of CD 

. Fencing sword 

. Etna, in Rome? 

. Ingrid in Casablanca 
____ Dupa 

. Beforehand : abbr. 

. Jeers 

. Sense 

. 66 et al.? 

. Faith preaching unity 

. Head a ship? 

. Kind of koan 

. Police, in New York? 

. Where’s Eureka? 

. Sacred Bini dance 

. Trite 

.Glut: a lot 

. Italian nymphs 

. Love of money 

. Exponent 

. Pig in a support group? 

. Signs of disapproval 

. Crawlers 


OMNOOARWD = 


Student Union Suite. 


Editor’s Note: The first person to correctly 
solve this crossword puzzle will win a $25 
prize. Bring your solution to the Spectator 
Office, Rm 260A, first door on your left in the 


Trailing war and Piman flood, 
Crimson woman flood, 
Bloodless flood staves the ruddy satchel wake 
Gowning the forest tops with tiny, watery army 
boots, 
And the prone beeches with stand partners. 
Pruning too much, goes it burdened with 
needless lumber. 


The house - the house shelters, the house is 


party 
To the complot - here, the spot of millet suspi- 


y the mother hoard her rouge, 


| While wi thout tt ey cored what they could, 
' And saved the wood, 
And sawed the wood, 
And saw the deluge. 
The mother hoarded her rouge. 
The house saw this through undonéaa pasta 
_For though undone, the house could see 
Until the witch-hazel smeared its windows 
On smitten, waxing porcelain digits 
That craved saffron soups. 


el 


The protrusion noticed, 
Hanged she is. Is she 
fe bold, now, in death? 
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who participated in SING! In 
Meet 3, a standout event was 
the 4x400 relay in which 
Naomi Reynolds, Betty Yung, 
Justine Murphy, and Stacy Tse 
ran for a combined time of 
5:10. Shot-putter Hong Li 
was also impressive with her 
hurl of 17 feet 2 inches. 

There was another 
impressive relay in meet four. 
In the 4x200 relay, sopho- 
more Jessica Mack beat her 
own personal best with a time 
of 30.3 seconds. This time, 
combined with those of 
Captain Emily Schonfeld, 
Lillian Crowe, and Xining He, 
for an excellent time of 2:03. 
In meet five, race-walker Katie 
Gibbons, one of the fastest in 
the city, walked an impressive 
time of 10:18 for the 1500’s. 
Schonfeld also ran a solid 
19.9 seconds in the 100m hur- 
dles. 

The team will send sever- 
al runners, including Naomi 
Reynolds and co-captain Betty 
Yung, to the cities at the end 
of this season. 


Girls’ 
Handball: 
Playoff 
Chances 
Jeopardized by 
Two Losses 


By ERIN JOU 


The Furies played their 
first game outside of 
Stuyvesant on April 20 in 
Central Park against Chelsea. 
The Furies swept Chelsea 5-0 
for their third win and their 
second consecutive sweep. 

The Furies then had a 
double-header on April 24 
against Humanities. In the 
first game, the Furies won eas- 
ily, 5-0. In the second game, 
the Furies seemed to run into 
a wall, faltering for the first 
time this season, losing 3-2. 


With their loss to 
Humanities, the Furies need- 
ed to win their next game on 
April 26 against Laguardia to 
clinch the Manhattan #1 spot 
in the playoffs. However, 
Laguardia, the toughest 
school they would face all sea- 
son, defeated the Furies 4-1. 
The Furies ended the season 
with a win over Park West, 
ending with a record of 5-2. 
The playoffs are not by any 
means a given. 


Boys’ Handball: 
Dragons 
Incinerate 
Division 


By ANTHONY HAN 


The Dragons walked out 
of the sixth floor gym tri- 
umphant over Graphic Arts 
High School on April 24. 
Graphic was no match for the 
Dragons, cruising to a 5-0 
shutout. 

Chris Ho and Vadim 
Albinsky won their first dou- 
bles match 21-11. Ching and 
Alex Lee combined to win 
their second doubles match 
21-7, dismantling their oppo- 
sition in impressive fashion. 
Douglas Chan won his third 
singles match 21-16, pulling 
out a come-from-behind victo- 
ry after being down 14-8. 
Senior co-captain Jason Lau 
mauled his Graphics oppo- 
nent 21-3, scoring 14 straight 
points to begin the game, 
never letting his opponent 
back into the match. First sin- 
gles superstar Patrick Chiu 
also won his match easily, tak- 
ing command early, and 
emerging with a 21-8 victory. 

The Dragons continued 
their inspired play against 
Chelsea on April 26, and 
against Martin Luther King Jr. 
on May 1, winning 4-1 and 5-0 
respectively. This capped off 
an undefeated season for the 
Dragons, finishing with a 
league record of 7-0. 


OUTSTANDING TUTORING AND 
COLLEGE ADVISORY SERVICE 
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Scholarship Search 
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Mimbas’ 1-0 Loss Shows Chink 
in Tottenville’s Armor 


By JOSH ROSS 


On April 28, The 
Stuyvesant Mimbas lost 1-0 to 
NY City’s strongest team for 
the last 3 years. The Totten- 
ville Pirates scored their lone 
goal in the 2nd half, and their 
stifling defense was enough to 
hold the offensive oriented 
Mimbas in check. 

“We can beat them this 
year,” said Coach Phil Fisher. 

Even though the game 
did not count in their league 
record, the Mimbas treated it 
as if it were the city champi- 
onship. It was a perfect 
gauge as to how much 
progress the Mimbas have 
made this year. According to 
Fisher, Tottenville looked 
stronger than Staten Island 
Tech, whom the Mimbas lost 
to 4-0 earlier this year. “We 
played really well,” said co- 
captain Robin Kachka. “We 
had some good chances. This 
just proves that we can play at 
their level when we play our 
best.” 

The playoffs will start on 
May 29, the Mimbas are on 
pace to be seeded 3rd in the 
city, behind Tottenville and 
Staten Island Tech. As of 
now the Mimbas first round 
opponent in the playoffs is 
undetermined. The playoffs 
last a total of 4 rounds in sin- 
gle elimination format (one 
loss and you’re out). 

“We have a lot of poten- 
tial,” said co-captain Chloe 
Weber. “We proved that in 
the Tottenville as long as 
everyone steps up in the play- 


Senior Rachel Pecker puts on her game face. 


Sean Fern for the Spectator 


ta 


offs.” 

On May 1, the Mimbas, 
playing for the fourth day ina 
row, pulled out a 3-0 victory 
over Bronx Science. Robin 
Kachka scored two goals; the 
last goal came from Freshman 
Anna Teytelman. The 
Mimbas did not look their 
best, but played with enough 
heart to shutout Science. 
This win came after a maul- 
ing of Julia Richman on April 
30 9-0. 

Hard to imagine was how 
the Mimbas managed to play 
soccer for four days in a row, 
Saturday against the Pirates, 
Sunday in a citywide tourna- 


ment, and Monday and 
Tuesday in league games. 
Not only that, they were 
scheduled for a match on 
May 2 as well, which would 
have been their fifth game in 
row. However, a double 
booking of the soccer field 
forced the Mimbas to pack 
their bags. 

The Mimbas have com- 
pleted the hardest part of 
their season the only task left 
is to beat teams which they 
have already beaten. The 
Tottenville game was enough 
to show the Mimbas dramatic 
improvement from their slug- 
gish pre-season. 


Beattie’s Season Ending Injury 
Leaves Hitmen Down 


But Not Out 


continued from page 12 


realized we could win without 
Chris.” 

The Hitmen are not by 
any means sunk. In Han 
Kang, their leadoff hitter is 
pitching effectively in what 
was Beattie’s spot in the rota- 
tion. Their starting catcher 
Lance Fraenkel is hitting 
cleanup and filling the void 
by driving in runs that would 
usually be Beattie’s RBI’s. 

Then there is Jesse 
Tucker. Tucker is now the 
team’s number one starter, 
and has really started to pour 
it on as of late. Tucker has a 
3.77 ERA and an 8:1 strikeout 
to walk ratio. “I feel comfort- 
able any time with Jesse on 
the mound,” said Hahn, who 
will go with a pitching rota- 
tion of Tucker and Kang, and 
Sam Faeder in relief. 


Tucker is also hitting .545 
with an .879 slugging percent- 
age as of May 3. He blasted a 
home run against Manhattan 
Center on May 3, clearing the 
trees in deep left field to send 
the ball out onto Morningside 
Drive. He went 2-3 including 
that home run with two runs 
scored and three RBI’s. He 
pitched all six innings, giving 
up four hits and three earned 
runs, while striking out nine 
batters and walking none. 
Hahn called this a “typical 
Jesse Tucker game.” 
Stuyvesant finishes up the 
regular season with a game 
against Brandeis, whom they 
were unable to beat on April 
24. The only team that 
Stuyvesant has lost to twice 
this season is George 
Washington, by scores of 10-6 
and 7-4, George 
Washington’s highly recruited 


superstar Junior Villalona, has 
beaten the Hitmen as a pitch- 
er in both games. In their 
last meeting on April 26, he 
struck out eight of the ten 
Stuyvesant batters at least 
once, ending with 12 for the 
game. Villalona is hitting 
.545 and boasts a miniscule 
ERA of 1.03. Both Tucker 
and Hahn downplay 
Villalona’s performances how- 
ever, commenting that he has 
a great fastball, but lacks an 
effective off-speed pitch. 

The Hitmen have depth 
at every position on the field, 
which has shown to be impor- 
tant and will continue to play 
a major role since the injury. 
The entire team is picking up 
the slack, and if they continue 
to do so, they will prove that 
they are just down, and by no 
means out. 
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PSAL’s New System: 
Still Working Out the Kinks 


By JOSH ROSS 


On May 2, as the Mimbas, 
Stuy’s Girls’ Soccer team, 
walked onto Humanities soc- 
cer field for an in-league con- 
test against Humanities High 
School, they received some 
startling news: the PSAL had 
double booked the field. 
According to soccer coach 
Phil Fisher, representatives 
from the Parks Department 
forced the Mimbas to leave 
the field because of a track 
meet that had already started, 
even though both soccer 
teams made long trips and 
efforts to get to the field. 

This further complicates 
the Mimbas’ bigger problem. 
They have ten days to play 


“The PSAL and Parks 
Department don’t under- 
stand the field situation 
in Manhattan.” 
—Girls’ Soccer Coach 
Phil Fisher 


seven games, and they're not 
allowed under PSAL restric- 
tions to play more than two 
days in a row. 

“The PSAL and Parks 
Department do not under- 
stand the field situation in 
Manhattan,” says Fisher. 
“Playing as many games as we 
do in the Manhattan division 
is just not feasible.” 

With the playoffs coming 
up in most spring sports, it 
will be as important as ever 
for the PSAL to avoid mis- 
takes like double bookings. 
Unlike regular season games, 
playoff games cannot be can- 
celed, as many regular season 
games are in situations like 


this. Before this year, public 
schools were never given pref- 
erence for fields, because, 
according to Robin Kachka’s 
February 2 article in The 
Spectator entitled “Stuyvesant 
Teams Struggling for Fields,” 
the PSAL was never able to 
work out any kind of agree- 
ment with the _ Parks 
Department. 

However, the PSAL and 
Parks Department recently 
formed an alliance, making it 
easier for the PSAL to deal 
out permits to public schools. 
Yet, as exemplified in the soc- 
cer game, the lack of a solid 
line of communication still 
exists. 

“There are problems, but 
we must rely on the Parks 
Department,” says Assistant 
Principal of Physical 
Education Martha Singer. “I 
think everyone in the city 
would agree with that.” 

At the beginning of every 
season, all the coaches of 
Stuy’s teams have to submit 
requests for fields to the 
PSAL, who, as they are work- 
ing in conjunction with the 
Parks Department, should 
have a relatively easy job of 
obtaining these permits, 
according to Singer. 
However, according to base- 
ball Coach Matt Hahn, the 
system is becoming more and 
more electronic, which means 
less direct communication 
and more problems. 

“T think they’re (PSAL 
and Parks Department) just 
trying to do too much too 
soon,” said Hahn. 

The PSAL may have 
brought the field situation 
upon themselves. According 
to Fisher, the PSAL is schedul- 
ing more regular season 
games for the spring season. 
While according to Fisher, the 
PSAL claims to have the ath- 
letes’ best interests at heart, 


all that it has done so far is 
create more confusion and 
miscommunications. The 
Mimbas play every team in 
their division twice, but some 
teams from other boroughs, 
like Queens and Staten Island 
may play each up to four 
times in one season. “I’m not 
sure what it is,” says Martha 
Singer. “It could be over- 
scheduling, postponement, or 
teams just not being ready.” 
Recently, Thomas 
Hemans, the PSAL director of 
eleven years, stepped down, 
giving way to Kevin Gill, who 
was previously the executive 
director for food services and 
transportation. According to 
Newsday reporter Arthur 
Staple, Hemans career was a 
“Legacy of Mediocrity, where 
too often, it was the kids that 
were left in the lurch.” 


“I think they’re just 
trying to do too much 
too soon.” 
—Baseball Coach 
Matt Hahn 


Things may be changing how- 
ever. In a Daily News article 
on November 30, 2000, Gill 
stated, “I’m a ball breaker. A 
lot of people don’t like me, 
but if I make things happen, I 
don’t care. I’m not in this to 
win a popularity contest, I’m 
in this to make sure kids win.” 

According to Karen 
Hunter, Daily News reporter, 
“Although Gill has not accom- 
plished great things yet at the 
PSAL, his approach is 
admirable.” Our athletic pro- 
grams can only be hopeful 
that he has as much bite as he 
has bark. 


VOLLEYBALL TEAM REACHES 


SEMIFINALS 


IN TOTTENVILLE TOURNAMENT 


By MOEUN SON 


The boys’ volleyball tour- 
nament against Tottenville 
gave the Men of Steele their 
first opportunity to truly test 
their abilities. Because par- 
ticipation in the tournament 
was granted only by invitation, 
only the top teams in the City 
played, allowing Stuy to see 
what lays ahead in the play- 
offs. According to Daniel 
Yeoun, “When we first 


entered the tournament, we 
didn’t know what to expect. 
We didn’t know how well we 
played compared to the top 
teams in the city.” 

When the Men of Steele 
faced the pre-season favorite 
Tottenville High School in 
the pool play round, Stuy 
held its own, losing their first 
game 15-10, and rebounding 
in the second game, winning 
15-10. Stuy went on to beat 
Forest Hills High School and 
Brooklyn Tech, advancing to 


the playoff round. The Men 
of Steele picked it up even 
more in the playoffs, advanc- 
ing to the semifinals. 
Although Staten Island Tech 
beat Stuy in the semifinal 
round, they still placed third 
overall, which was far greater 
than their original expecta- 
tions. 

Alvin Yun said, “the tour- 
nament has really built our 
confidence, and it has helped 
us to realize that we are a 
championship caliber team.” 


Peaches’ Undefeated 
Streak Broken 
by Bergtraum 


continued from page 12 


Luczak said, “Considering 
that it was the fourth game of 
the week, everybody was tired 
and we played hard to the 
very end. However, all team 
members realized that we 
need more batting practice.” 
The loss to Bergtraum 
made the Peaches realize that 
they had competition within 
the league, for the first time 
in years. The Peaches got a 
quick chance at revenge 
against Murray Bergtraum on 


May 1. A loss would have 
meant not winning the divi- 
sion title. After practicing 
and drilling for two weeks, 
Stuy bounced back and beat 
Bergtraum 8-4. 

Now that the division title 
is still within their reach, the 
Peaches must prepare for the 
playoffs. Though the team is 
optimistic about improving 
their performance in the 
playoffs this year, they can’t 
be sure whether they’re once 
again doomed for an early 
exit in the post-season. 
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Boys’ Tennis: 
If They Could 
Only Beat 


Hunter 


By FARZANA 
NURUZZAMAN 


With a record of 9-2, 
Stuyvesant’s boys’ tennis 
team has clinched a playoff 
spot. They have won every 
match this season apart from 
their two matches against 
Hunter. 


Stuy lost to Hunter for 


SPORTS BYTES 


sional play. Sophomore 
Joanna Roth played first sin- 
gles, junior Nischit Hegde 
and Freshman Mary Anne 
Chu played second and 3rd 
singles respectively. Senior 
co-captain Isha Sheth teamed 
with Sophmore Anna 
German at first doubles and 
Senior co-captain Melanie 
Kingsley teamed with Junior 
Nancy Lee to capture 2nd 
doubles. 

As the team finished out 
the regular season with their 
undefeated record, beating 
Murray Bergtraum on April 
26 and Economics High 
School on May 1| in their 
final two games, there is still 
some uncertainty about how 
deep in the playoffs they can 
go. The competition gets 
much tighter come playoff 
time, as Stuy has never 
advanced deep the post-sea- 
son. Their first playoff oppo- 
nent is yet to be determined. 


Boys’ Track 


and Field: The 
Home Stretch 


By PETER YOON 


a 


/ The Spectator 


Dan Boyar 


Roy Braid practices his 
stroke. 


the second time this season After a half season of 


on April 25. Their lone victo- 
ry came from freshman 
Magdy El Mihdawy, who 
played 3rd singles. Stuy fin- 
ished off the season with vic- 
tories over Humanities High 
School on April 27 and 
LaGuardia High School on 
May 1. 

The team is ranked sec- 
ond in their division with 
Hunter leading the pack. 
Stuy’s chances of a big time 
upset are slim. “We just have 
to stay strong going into the 
playoffs,” said junior Steven 
Gelb. 


Girls’ Tennis: 
On To the 


Playoffs 
By ROY BRAID 


The Manhattan division 
once again proved to be sub- 
par competition for the girls’ 
tennis team. Not only did the 
girls win every divisional 
match 5-0, but they also 
never lost more than 10 total 
games in any one match. 

Stuy faced Environmen- 
tal Studies on April 25, dur- 
ing which they used the 
team’s actual starting playoff 
lineup, a rarity during divi- 


hard work, the Stuyvesant 
indoor track team gave 
somewhat disappointing per- 
formance at the Penn Relays. 
In the 4x100 meter relay, the 
baton was dropped, a disap- 
pointing end to weeks of 
training. In the 4x400 meter 
relay, the team saw better 
results, finishing with a time 
of 3:39.3 despite heavy traffic 
in the exchange zone. 

The Officials Meet, held 
the following day at 
Midwood Field, was much 
more successful for Boys 
Track. Clifford Emmanuel 
cleared 6’ in the high jump, 
while in the shot put, David 
Olesh threw a whopping 45 
feet 7.5 inches. 

With the Borough cham- 
pionships approaching, Boys 
Track is on the home stretch, 
and it’s almost time to jump 
the final hurdle. 


Girls’ Track: 
Revitalized 


By AMALIA DELLA 
PAOLERA 


For meets 3, 4, and 5, the 
Girls Track Team was back to 
“full strength,” with the 
return of several runners 


Peaches’ Undefeated Streak 
Broken by Bergtraum 


By KIM PIRO 


The Peaches, Stuyvesant’s 
girls’ softball team, have gone 
two years without losing a 
game during the regular sea- 
son. This streak was broken 
by Murray Bergtraum High 
School on April 20. It was 
the fourth game of a long 
week, and Stuy’s all-city pitch- 
er Jamie Cositore had started 
all three previous games. 
Tired and sore, Cositore start- 
ed Friday’s game, which 
turned out to be an unwise 
move, as Stuy was shut out by 
Bergtraum 10-0. 

Though Stuy managed 
easy wins on both Tuesday 
April 17 against High School 
of Art & Design and 
Wednesday April 18 against 
Washington Irving High 
School, the trouble began 
that Thursday against the 
High School of Health 
Professions. This was the 
first game of the season in 
which the mercy rule did not 
end the game early in the 
Peaches favor, as they won by 
a score of 8-3. 

“They had a good catcher 
with a great arm,” said co-cap- 
tain Danielle Hedderson 
about Health Professions. 
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Senior Kerri Anderson plays against High School of Economics 
& Finance on May 3. 


“We’re in a slump and we 
were having problems bat- 
ting, but we hit enough to 
win.” 

On April 19, Stuy was to 
face Bergtraum, a team that 
had never given them prob- 
lems in the past. According 
to Hedderson, “they get bet- 
ter and better every year but 


they had clearly improved, 
mostly because they were well- 
coached and very profession- 
al.” 

The Peaches stressed the 
fact that they were all tired 
playing in their fourth game 
in one week, especially after 
Thursday’s tougher than aver- 
age contest. Coach Anetta 


we always managed to beat 


them by a lot. This time continued on page 11 
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Beattie’s Season Ending Injury 
Leaves Hitmen Down But Not Out 


By JACOB SMITH 


Chris Beattie, the 
Hitmen’s star pitcher and 
cleanup hitter, played in his 
last baseball game _ for 
Stuyvesant High School on 
April 19 against Murry 
Bergtraum High School. 
Beattie tore a ligament in the 
index finger of his pitching 
hand playing first base in that 
game, and is now seen around 
baseball fields wearing a cast 
instead of a glove. 

Beattie’s injury has hurt 
the Hitmen considerably. 
They went on to lose that 
game to Bergtraum 6-4, and 
have gone 3-3 since, giving the 
Hitmen a 13-6 overall record, 
(6-4 in league play). The 
Hitmen are third in the 
Manhattan A1 division, trail- 
ing George Washington, who 
is undefeated (8-0) and Louis 
Brandeis (7-2). Beattie has 
been a starter for three years 
on the Hitmen, a team that 
had big plans for advancing 
through the playoffs. Coach 


— 


Dan Michaelson in a game against Manhattan Center on May 3. 


Matt Hahn still thinks the ERA as a pitcher and a .353 
Hitmen can go far, but “not _ batting average as the cleanup 
having Chris is really hitter. “We hit a low,” said 
tough...he meant a lot to the Hahn, after the Hitmen lost 
team.” the two games in a row follow- 

Beattie ended his season ing Beattie’s injury, “but we 
2-0 with one save and a 2.69 
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